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NATURALISTIC ETHICS AND THE OPEN QUESTION 


I 


OST non-naturalists who object to the naturalistic definition 
M of ethical terms raise the familiar ‘‘open question’’ argu- 
ment. Because naturalism cannot, as they allege, meet this ques- 
tion, they accuse it of a fallacy (or ‘‘mistake’’ in Frankena’s re- 
vised phraseology). The general criticism runs something like 
this: you cannot offer an empirical definition of ‘‘good’’ or 
“value,’’ since any definition offered is open to the question, ‘‘ but 
is this good or obligatory?’’ Any proposed definition is said to 
fail since it does not account for the normative element, the in- 
tuitive apprehension of a quality, or unanalyzable property, the 
emotive meaning, or the persuasive appeal. There is nothing 
whatsoever which we could substitute for ‘‘good’’ in every in- 
stance. Thus, it is held, an ‘‘ethical’’ definition cannot be de- 
rived from ‘‘non-ethical’’ subject matter. 

But many of those who appeal to the naturalistic fallacy may 
be guilty of it themselves. At least there is an implicit agree- 
ment among non-naturalists as to the function of definition and 
starting point of ethical inquiry, namely, the analysis of common 
usage. In all of the objections raised by intuitionists, emotivists, 
and linguistic analysts a definition of normative has been pre- 
supposed. Anything outside of these tautological limitations is 
antecedently excluded. The very construction of the ‘‘open ques- 
tin’’ form of the naturalistic fallacy does not permit of con- 
ceivable resolution. Further, it is not consistent with ‘‘common 
usage.’? Hence, many analytic philosophers are inconsistent with 
their announced intention of expunging from gay and sci- 
ence questions resulting from ‘‘ verbal confusion.’ 

Now in this paper I wish to contrast two possible approaches 
to ethical inquiry. The first applies to a kind of philosophical posi- 
tion which I shall call the ‘‘non-naturalistic, analytic, or linguistic 
position.’’ Although it may not completely characterize any one 
particular philosopher, I think that it is generally descriptive of 
a recent trend in philosophy. I am not here as interested in 
textual interpretation as in pointing out mistakes which I think 
Many philosophers make in common. I do not wish to deny the 
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value of twentieth-century anti-naturalistic arguments. They have 
no doubt pointed to fundamental issues overlooked by many over. 
zealous naturalists. But I think that it is time to analyze more 
carefully the presuppositions of the non-naturalistic viewpoint, 
I hope that some sort of positive compromise between the natural. 
ists and their critics, although not totally devoid of some skepiti- 
eism, may be reached. Hence, I wish to submit a second approach 
to ethical inquiry. It is a naturalistic program revised in the 
light of the non-naturalistic position, and it includes ‘‘a social 
science of value’’ and ‘‘a theory of decision.”’’ 

I think that we must grant many of the non-naturalistic criti. 
cisms of one type of naturalism, viz., that type of naturalism 
which describes human psychology in order to find a standard of 
value or good which will necessarily entail obligation. But this 
does not leave naturalism without a program. For if the non. 
naturalistic objections are true of overzealous naturalism, they are 
also true to some extent of non-naturalism as well. Non-naturalism 
maintains that the explanation and analysis of language is pos. 
sible without committing the naturalistic fallacy. I think that 
this is not completely so; however, it is true in a restricted sense, 
Hence, I wish to argue that to the extent to which linguistic an- 
alysis is possible, to the same extent the analysis and explanation 
of human behavior is equally possible within a delimited field. 
This is the role for the social sciences of value, which I shall out- 
line in Part IV. Briefly, such an enterprise is interested primarily 
in the description and explanation of human behavior—value is 
taken as equivalent to the laws of behavior—and only secondarily 
in the question of application and obligation. I am not arguing 
necessarily that there is a sharp split between behavior and obli- 
gation. Indeed, most likely an adequate science of man will find 
obligations implicit in social behavior as empirical facts. I simply 
want to argue that one may analyze human nature, or specify 
“‘goods,’’ or recommend action in specific contexts with relative 
degrees of impartiality—and without committing the ‘‘naturalistic 
fallacy’’ in its extreme form. 


II 


Now ethical naturalists have suggested many definitions of 
‘‘value.’’? But to any definition offered there is always the retort: 
‘‘But is it really good?’’ or ‘‘Why ought I to follow this defini- 

1 For purposes of this discussion I shall use ‘‘value’’ (value theory) and 


‘¢good’’ (ethics) synonymously (notwithstanding many possible differences) 
because similar objections have been raised against both. 
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tion?’’ This objection, I submit, may be in error. At least, it is too 
sweeping. The usual procedure in ethics is to try to refute one 
definition by criticizing it in terms of another definition. G. E. 
Moore is highly critical of this method, and this is one of the 
reasons for his pointing out the naturalistic fallacy. But Moore and 
company themselves hold an implicit definition of good. Indeed, 
the question itself presupposes such a prior definition of ‘‘good’’ 
and ‘‘ought.’’ The actual reason why the proposed naturalistic 
definition of good is rejected is because it is inconsistent with their 
own assumed definition of good. In other words, the naturalistic 
fallacy is a fallacy by definition. 

I should like to analyze the open-question argument to indi- 
cate the essential confusion involved. I submit that this question 
is a bad question, which, if taken in its extreme form, cannot be 
answered. But there is no reason why it need be asked in this 
extreme way. Although there may be other meanings involved, 
the open-question argument may be broken down into two more 
fundamental types of questions. 

First, when one uses this objection one may mean the follow- 
ing: ‘‘But is it good?’’ or ‘‘Why ought it to exist?’’ It is con- 
venient to discuss ‘‘Is it good?’’ as roughly similar to the question 
“Why ought it to be?’’—notwithstanding some differences. Moore 
explicitly interprets ‘‘good’’ as a simple, intrinsic, indefinable 
property. He has not been able to characterize such a non-re- 
lational quality without illustrating by means of some relationship 
to man; however, I will assume his non-relational interpretation 
in order to see the significance, if any, involved in this statement. 
Further, I shall interpret the term ‘‘ought’’ as. most nearly 
equivalent to ‘‘normative,’’ especially since intuitionists and emo- 
tivists, among others, seem to stress this meaning. 

Second, and more importantly, the open question may mean 
“Why ought I to do or accept it?’’ or ‘‘Why ought our social 
group to do it?’’ The relevance of such a question to the social 
group is usually not raised by recent writers. But knowledge of 
ethical significance to the individual cannot simply be translated in- 
tact to the social context. I shall largely omit consideration of social 
ethics in this paper even though I believe it to be as important 
as, if not more important than, psychological considerations. It 
is only because others have dwelt on the ego-centric predicament 
in ethics that I wish to analyze this meaning here. 

First, then, what is meant by the question ‘‘Why ought some- 
thing to exist?’’ (or ‘‘Is it good in itself?’’). Somewhat analo- 
gous questions were raised at one time in non-ethical domains. 
Hume asked how we come by the idea of causation. His familiar 
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reply was that from habit and custom we come to expect that 
certain events will occur in the future as in the past. 

But it is possible in this context to ask the question why 
instead of how. Here we may either be searching for (a) a de. 
scriptive explanation, or (b) an ‘‘ultimate’’ justification of 
causation and/or induction. Ever since the seventeenth century, 
science and empiricism have thought question (b) to be irrelevant 
to the scientific enterprise. Science in general has been most 
effective with question (a). This type of explanation involves sub. 
sumption under a more comprehensive theory or law which has 
been verified. Science is usually willing to accept the proposition 
““B follows A’”’ (or ‘‘If A, then B’’) as reasonably warranted 
on the basis of relevant evidence. This evidence, though limited, 
is acceptable to normal scientific procedures without calling into 
account the whole nature of existence or without trying to find 
a complete deductive justification for epistemology. Science 
simply accepts B following from A as a natural or theoretical fact. 

True, many philosophers (analysts excluded) consider it per- 
fectly meaningful to suggest philosophical interpretations of 
causation or induction (b). For instance, realistic theories at- 
tribute the possibility of prediction to the ‘‘natures’’ and ‘‘pow- 
ers’’ of things, and conventionalistic interpretations base predic- 
tion upon ‘‘theory construction.’? However, neither philosophical 
explanation need refer to deductively certain first principles nor 
end in infinite regress. At the very least, one is compelled because 
of the demands of living to accept pragmatically the fact of na- 
ture and life. At any rate, even philosophical explanations refer 
finally to something given as the ground of prediction. 

Now it may be possible to ask still another type of question: 
(c) ‘‘Why ought A to follow B?’’ (or ‘‘Is it good that something 
exists?’’). Here there is a search for a conclusive axiological 
basis for existence. But it is very difficult to raise this question 
seriously in relation to non-human matters, since there is scarcely 
a meaningful reply that could be given. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive of any sort of reply which could possibly satisfy this 
question. When we are asked ‘‘Why ought A to follow B?”’ or 
‘Is something good in itself?’? we can only resort to scientific 
explanation of why or how it occurs; at most we may refer to an 
epistemological explanation of why A should follow B in the 
future. But to ask ‘‘ought’’ in any Pickwickian sense and expect 
a meaningful answer is seriously to stretch the realm of imagina- 
tion. 

Let us apply this general analysis to value theory and ethics. 
We will suppose for the moment that we have considerable in- 
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ductive knowledge of the laws of human behavior. Here of course 
we are assuming that there are some such laws (which empiricists 

do not necessarily deny). What these laws are is inconsequential 

for now: man may be a being striving for pleasure, interest, the 

fulfillment of type, etc. Many naturalists have attempted to 

define value in terms of human behavior. They chose the term 

“value’’? instead of ‘‘good’’ because ‘‘value’’ seemed to be a 

broader term relatively free from the special connotations which 

accrued to the latter (although unfortunately ‘‘value’’ has since 

acquired its own special connotations). Thus naturalists have 

freely stipulated a meaning for ‘‘value,’’ where ‘‘value’’ is gener- 
ally taken as equivalent to ‘‘the theories or laws of human be- 
havior.’’ The chief question among naturalists concerns the ade- 
quacy of their theories of human behavior. For freedom of 
definition is justified by its fruitfulness within the context of 
inquiry. 

Now what if someone asks ‘‘Why ought the human species to 
function in the way that our theories indicate that it does?’’ or 
“Why is it good for human beings to live for the basic ends that 
they do?’’ If what I am saying is in some sense true, then the 
only possible answer can be in terms of the meaning of ‘‘why’’ 
in sense (a) as explanation, and possibly in sense (b) as a philo- 
sophical theory, but never in sense (c). 

In matters of scientific fact, most empirical philosophers have 
refused to deal with the question why where it has demanded an 
ultimate deductive justification for descriptive law or definition. 
Such definitions are accepted as adequate within an object lan- 
guage on the basis of normal scientific procedures (or clearly stipu- 
lated philosophical meaning). To ask if ‘‘A ought to follow B’’ 
is to argue an irrelevant thesis, to commit a form of the fallacy 
ignoratio elenchi. Yet, paradoxically, similar questions are still 
raised by empiricists in objection to naturalistic definitions of 
value. Accordingly, if ‘‘Why ought X to be?’’ is one possible 
meaning of the open question and if it is taken in sense (c), then 
Iam arguing that it is a mistake to ask it in ethics or value theory 
in any but the restricted senses above. 

The second possible meaning of ‘‘ought,’’ however, is closer to 
what is usually meant by those who raise it. It asks of any 
definition : ‘‘Why ought I to accept and act upon this; why is it 
good for me?’’ The wide acceptance of this meaning shows the 
great influence of our cultural experience on our theories. The 
whole tenor of the Judaic-Christian heritage on the one hand and 
the ‘‘individualistic’’ theme in society on the other has to a great 
degree led to the undue emphasis on ‘‘ego-centered’’ problems and 
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categories. Thus it is generally held that the normative meani 
of an ethical term refers to its imperative function. Ethical terms 
are supposed to move an individual to action and to deal with 
the control of attitudes and activities. And it is said (especially 
by emotivists) that because of this the open question can never 
be answered sufficiently ; all attempts to do so commit the natural. 
istic fallacy. But, as it has recently been pointed out,? the reason 
why it cannot be solved is because the connection between a def. 
nition and an action or belief is only psychological or social, not 
logical. There is no final guarantee or proof that any one indi. 
vidual always will be sufficiently persuaded to accept a definition 
or proof. One cannot even be sure that a person will want to 
accept the methods of verification and proof. Human beings 
frequently behave irrationally. Surely, if we have learned any. 
thing from our cultural experience and its overemphasis on ro. 
mantic love, it is that in matters of the heart it is difficult to act 
cognitively. One does not always know whom he will fall in love 
with; and once he has, all the arguments in the world may not 
convince him that he ought not to. There is no guarantee that an 
individual will abide by the strictures of logic. Thus, of any 
definition of ‘‘good,’’ you can never be positive that anyone will 
be sufficiently motivated to approve of or accept it. 

Pointing out the presence of an ultimate imperative element 

in ethical language is the lasting contribution of the emotive 

- theory. But I do not know if ethical naturalism ever really se- 
riously denied this, or needs to, for that matter, to preserve its 
theory. The instilling of conviction and motivation is a question 
of application. This is the task of psychology, sociology, education, 
etc. Why individuals refuse to accept scientific evidence requires 
detailed investigation; the causes lie deeply embedded in the 
funded mass of socio-psychological influences that have condi- 
tioned individuals to see, feel, believe, and act along culturally 
pre-determined channels. Thus why people believe the way they 
do is a problem of psychology, psychiatry, etc. How to get them 
to believe is a problem for the mechanics of human behavior 
and control. What they should believe is a problem for the sci- 
entific enterprise in general. 

Actually the objection is really akin to the traditional argv- 
ments of religion. Religion stresses the existential dilemma of 


2See H. A. Prichard, ‘*Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake!” 
Mind, Vol. 21 (1912), pp. 21-37; H. D. Aiken, ‘‘Evaluation and Obligation: 
Two Functions of Judgments in the Language of Conduct,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. 47 (1950), pp. 5-22; Asher Moore, ‘‘A Categorical Imperative?’’ Ethics, 
Vol. 63 (July, 1953), pp. 235-250. 
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life conscious of itself: the soul of man cries in the wilderness of 
the universe for certainty, but it can find no compulsive guarantee 
for any way of life. 

But once again I wonder in what sense the ego-centric type of 
objection to naturalistic definition is relevant. It is hardly rele- 
vant in the scientific context—but here, too, there is an ‘‘impera- 
tive’? element. One can imagine an individual (supposing for 
purposes of discussion that he has a gastric disorder) crying unto 
himself, ‘‘Why ought my enzymes to digest my food?’’ The 
question is exasperating. How would we go about replying to 
it? We might begin by explaining how our digestive system 
functions. Most of the operations of the body seem to follow 
definite laws that do not come under conscious control. There are, 
of course, some areas that do seem to come under our control. 
At one time people thought that disease was punishment by God 
for evil works; now we know that it can frequently be prevented 
and cured. Research is continually revealing new possibilities to 
man. We may, for instance, discover that this man’s gastric dis- 
order is due to a diet deficiency and prescribe certain vitamins 
to rectify it. Here the individual has the choice of taking the 
vitamins or not. Suppose, however, that this individual, being 
a doubting Thomas at heart, asks his doctor, ‘‘But why are vita- 
mins good; why ought I to take them?’’ A conscientious doctor 
will most likely attempt to reply by first referring to the problem 
at hand. He might tell the individual that our scientific knowl- 
edge indicates that vitamins will probably cure him. If Thomas 
is not satisfied and asks ‘‘But why ought I to be cured?’’ the 
doctor may point out to the individual that this will contribute 
to satisfaction or fulfillment in the long run or the maintenance 
of life itself. This presupposes, however, that the individual finds 
life itself worthwhile. If he says he does not, further appeal may 
not be possible. You may tell him that life can be worthwhile if 


3 John Dewey has something pertinent to say here: ‘‘Why employ lan- 
guage, cultivate literature, acquire and develop science, sustain industry, and 
submit to the refinements of art? To ask these questions is equivalent to ask- 
ing: Why live? And the only answer is that if one is going to live one must 
live a life of which these things form the substance. The only question having 
sense which can be asked is how we are going to use and be used by these 
things, not whether we are going to use them. Reason, moral principles, can- 
not in any case be shoved behind these affairs, for reason and morality grow 
out of them. But they have grown into them as well as out of them. They 
are there as part of them. No one can escape them if he wants to. He can- 
not escape the problem of how to engage in life, since in any case he must 
engage in it in some way or other—or else quit and get out.?’ Human Nature 
and Conduct, New York, Modern Library Edition, 1930, p. 81. 
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he will satisfy certain basic needs. You may suggest to him that 
life is really good since most normal human beings strive to maip. 
tain it; and the very fact that he is questioning suggests that he 
at least non-consciously finds life of some value. But if he stil 
persists, rational arguments may not induce belief or motivation 
that is initially absent. The individual (or martyr) who does not 
rationally want to accept the fact of life perhaps is somewhat 
like the individual who does not want to accept the facts of nature 
or existence. ‘‘Why ought I to behave in a certain way?”’ (this 
refers to those activities which are law-like) is like the question 
‘“Why ought Mars to revolve about the sun?’’ 

But after all, what would be our reaction to a person who, 
when confronted with two contending theories, e.g., that the 
movement of Mars around the sun can be explained in terms of 
scientific laws (law of gravitation, theory of relativity, etc.) (X,), 
or the God of War, selects the latter in spite of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary? Actually the proposition ‘‘The revolu- 
tion of Mars about the Sun can be explained in terms of X,,’’ has 
two parts: ‘‘X, is true,’’ and the imperative: ‘‘You ought to be- 
lieve and act in accordance with this truth.’’ But this is my 
point—if a person refuses to belteve, there is little that you can 
do. He may reject wholesale your definition and methodology. 
If so, you may argue and bring evidence to bear ad infinitum 
and you still may not be able to prove to him the facts of nature 
and life and that he should believe them.‘ 

In the light of the foregoing discussion I should like to sum- 
marize the conclusions that may be drawn. First, if the question 
‘“‘Why ought B to follow ultimately from A?’’ is not relevant in 
respect to natural science, then it is not relevant in the science 
of man. Second, if ‘‘Why ought IZ to do or believe X?”’ is not 
relevant in science, then it is not relevant in ethics or value theory. 
In other words, if empirical ethics fails, so does empirical science. 
Thus, in respect to first principles, science no less than ethics and 
value theory needs to be defended. Propositions about natural 
facts, like propositions about human behavior, propositions which 
state that we ought to believe something, like propositions which 
' state we ought to do something, both require ‘‘justification.’’ Em- 
piricists and naturalists at least have rejected any ultimate justifi- 
cation in science. The reasons why we are more apt to agree in 
natural science is that we know infinitely more about natural 


4Thus to say that ‘‘the only reason why X is desirable is because it is 
desired’’ is to mean that it can be desired, or that it most likely will or 
should be in the future, not that it ‘‘ought to’’ in any special sense. 
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processes than we know about man (this is precisely the interest 
of naturalists such as Dewey and Perry who want us to learn 
more about man). Presumably, any deductive justification of sci- 
ence and knowledge fails; the best defense of science may be a 
pragmatic one. Science is “‘justified’’ simply because of its in- 
strumental value to society: it enables us to predict, explain, and 
control better than any other method. 

Similar considerations apply in ethics. If once we reveal the 
facts of human behavior and anyone still refuses to accept the 
truth of these facts because he does not have sufficient ‘‘reasons’’ 
for belief, we might ask him what he means by ‘‘reasons,’’ and 
why anyone should be interested in reasons in his sense of the 
term. Actually the open-question demand is a rationalistic one. 
It usually means by reason ‘‘logical conclusiveness’’ or ‘‘deductive 
justification.’ But, as I have been trying to argue, ‘‘reason’’ 
or ‘“‘evidence’’ is not used in this way in science (or in ordinary 
life, for that matter) when people claim to have a reason for a 
prediction or explain human conduct (or argue for a course of 
action). And if the chief difference between natural science and 
social science is that the subject matter in the latter concerns 
conduct and propositions about conduct, then it is irrelevant in 
social science, value theory, and ethics (if value theory and ethics 
are taken in part as equivalent to social science), no less than in 
physical science, for a person to appeal to the open-question 
argument. 


III 


Most non-naturalistic ethical theorists, however, remain con- 
vinced that any naturalistic definition of good is in error. Hence 
they hold themselves to a restricted program. They are concerned 
with the analysis of language. Russell aptly characterizes the 
general emphasis of these writers when he says that ‘‘the aim 
[of ethics] is, not practice, but propositions about practice.’’ 5 
Stevenson’s program is a limited one. ‘‘Its first object is to 
clarify the meaning of the ethical terms ‘good,’ ‘right,’ ‘just,’ 
‘ought,’ ete. Its second object is to characterize the general meth- 
ods by which judgments can be supported.’’?® And Ayer on 
occasion agrees with this attitude. His concern ‘‘is only to analyze 
the use of ethical terms, not scientifically to explain’’ them.” 
Although in some circles there is a vague desire to achieve a 


5‘“The Elements of Ethics,’’? Philosophical Essays, London, Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1910, p. 1. 

6 Ethics and Language, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943, p. 1. 

7“ Analysis of Moral Judgments,’’ Horizon, Vol. 20 (1949), pp. 174-175. 
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“‘realistic’’ interpretation of ethical terms, the literature gener. 
ally indicates the commonly accepted assumption that an appeal 
to ordinary usage frequently provides a test of ethical analysis 
Recently, a group of Oxford philosophers (Ryle, Hare, Strawson, 
Toulmin, etc.), influenced by Moore and Wittgenstein, has de. 
fended explicitly the analysis of common usage. The meaning 
and function of ethical terms in everyday language thus has 
evoked considerable debate and has become the center of ethical 
analysis. 

Now this type of inquiry is useful. No doubt an analysis of 
how people actually employ ethical language is interesting. Qn 
the basis of this understanding some clarification even of practical 
action may be achieved. Unfortunately, however, common usage 
is notoriously obscure, confused, indeterminate. People use ethical 
terms in a variety of ways, making all sorts of appeals, rational 
and non-rational (to emotion, tradition, authority, etc.), to sup- 
port their ethical convictions. 

Hence, to accept common usage as a reliable guide may be a 
great error. Many ethical naturalists also have concerned then- 
selves with common usage. They have thought it necessary to 
argue, in order to defend their position, that ethical terms as a 
matter of fact are used descriptively in ordinary language. They 
frequently have held that common ethical predicates simply refer 
to rational or empirical criteria. But an all-out defense of the 
cognitive basis of ordinary language is largely unnecessary from 
the standpoint of the naturalist’s own program, since (as the 
non-naturalists point out) most of the naturalistic definitions of 
ethical terms which have been offered do not refer to how people 
presently use terms, but how they should use them in the future. 
The naturalist might better support his position by admitting 
once and for all that ethical terms are frequently used irrationally. 
But he needs to make it clear that his definitions do not simply 
describe common usage. The naturalist is making a proposal; he 
is suggesting a theory for interpreting human behavior. What 
he needs to defend is the thesis that it is logically possible and 
scientifically plausible to use terms in the way he recommends. 
The use of these terms, however, is relevant strictly within the 
context of scientific or philosophical inquiry, and not necessarily 
to everyday life. It is true, however, that the scientific naturalist 
who is interested in the science of values has made an initial per- 
sonal value commitment to scientific objectivity. 

Actually many ethical non-naturalists are proceeding in 4 
similar fashion, at least for one part of their program. Although 
they claim to be impartially observing the meaning and use of 
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ethical terminology, they are obligated to ‘‘objectivity’’; they 
are interpreting how people use such language and are suggesting 
how philosophers (and everyday people) ought to use such terms 
once they are clear about the real function and meaning of ethical 
language (to evoke emotions, etc.). The emotivists, for instance, 
argue that many people who think they are using terms descrip- 
tively are really misguided; hence they offer a theory in the place 
of simple description. The non-naturalists in ethics generally 
assume that the starting point and proper task of ethical inquiry 
is the impartial analysis of ethical language. But while their 
meta-ethics is supposed to be distinguished from normative mat- 
ters, they actually are making an implicit normative commitment. 
For they (like the naturalists in their field) are committed to the 
activity of analysis as a problem and accept it as a proper and 
valuable activity. 

Now the non-naturalists berate the naturalists for their ‘‘ value 
preference,’’ i.e., to explain behavior scientifically. We are told 
that we should not prescribe how terms are used, but only describe. 
But if we are to take the analytic program at its face value, the 
analytic program itself becomes suspect. Let us for the moment 
proceed in the way they recommend. We shall be concerned with 
the meaning of the terms ‘‘philosophy,’’ ‘‘analysis,’’ and ‘‘ philo- 
sophical analysis.’? These terms are used in many contexts, in 
ordinary life and by professors of philosophy. Ordinary people 
usually mean by the term ‘‘philosophy’’ the ‘‘love of wisdom,’’ 
“the seeing of life steadily and whole’’; and professors of phi- 
losophy interpret ‘‘philosophy’’ in many ways: ‘‘the criticisms 
of practice,’’ ‘‘the formulation of a general speculative theory,’’ 
“the analysis and formulation of categories of existence,’’ ete. 
Philosophical analysts, however, do not remain consistent with 
either criterion, for they emphatically hold such definitions of 
‘‘philosophy,’’ ete., to be incorrect. True, they will admit that 
“‘philosophy’’ has had these significations, but those who hold to 
these meanings, we are told, would not do so if they were sufficiently 
versed in their particular theory of knowledge. But must not 
consistent analysts refuse to go along with the redefinition of the 
terms ‘‘philosophy’’ and ‘‘philosophical analysis’? After all, 
since the above is the way people use the terms, are the analysts 
justified in proposing a change? 

This raises fundamental issues analogous in a sense to those 
raised in ethics where redefinition of ethical terms is held to be 
inadmissible because it flouts common usage. But here is the rub 
—are they not committing a type of mistake similar to the 
naturalistic fallacy in ethics? They proceed from common usage 
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(and/or philosophical usage) to a theory or a proposal, a re. 
definition of the term ‘‘philosophy.’’ But might we not say that 
the definiens and the definiendum are not equivalent, that there 
is a type of ‘‘persuasive definition’? If so, there can be no 
conclusive defense of philosophical analysis without begging the 
question: those who engage in analysis do so because they want 
to. But where then does this leave the analysts’ program! 
Earlier analysts, at least, seemed to believe that they could pre. 
sent reasons for their theory of analysis. But if we are to take 
their theory seriously, then this phase of their enterprise is noth- 
ing more than an attempt at poetic persuasion. 

One way out is to hold that mere consistency with common 
usage (and/or philosophical usage) is not a proper test of correct 
definition. Such a test is not used in the natural or biological 
sciences. It is really rejected by analysts when they attempt to 
redefine a program of philosophy. Hence, a similar rejection, 
perhaps, is necessary in ethics. 

Because an appeal to common usage is not rejected, another 
serious mistake in meta-ethical analysis may be involved. For 
there seems to be an implicit agreement with the Greek sophists 
who defined ‘‘justice’’ in terms of what is usually meant in tra- 
ditional usage. Thus they seem to argue that the only way we 
know that something means ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ ete., 
is that people use terms that way. This simple description im- 
plies a form of acquiescence. (Although even simple description 
presupposes certain principles of selection.) There is little or no 
willingness to criticize the given. The ‘‘good’’ is interpreted in 
terms of the given; it is only revealed in the speech of mankind. 
Our modern-day analysts are also somewhat like the Hellenic 
skeptics who affirmed, ‘‘We skeptics follow in practice the way 
[language] of the world, but without holding any opinion about 
mr 

But the procedure they employ in philosophy and ethics is 
somewhat similar to that adopted by some of the naturalists they 
eriticize. Mill, for instance, thoroughly at odds with absolutistic 
Kantian ethics, wishes to describe human psychology. He hopes 
that from such an explication of human behavior people will be 
better able to guide themselves in terms of the standard he pro- 
poses. The linguist’s meta-ethics is derived from the language 
of man. It is hoped that this.analysis will enable clear-headed 
men to eliminate verbal misunderstandings and confusions. But 
language both reflects behavior and is a form of it. Hence, if it is 


8 Quoted from Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1945, p. 238. 
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a fallacy to derive ethics from descriptive psychology, then the 
derivation of the meaning of ethical terms from a description of 
common usage (as an implied standard) is also a type of mistake. 
And if it is not a fallacy in the case of linguistic analysis, then 
it is not a fallacy in naturalistic psychology. 

The difference, we will be told, is this: Naturalists not only 
describe human behavior but explicitly define what is ‘‘good’’ and 
then prescribe it for practice; whereas analysts simply describe the 
usage of terms without defining what is ‘‘good’’ or recommending 
action. That the latter in some sense implicitly define good and 
recommend analytic action is one of the points of this paper. For 
any type of human activity involves an initial value commitment. 
But there are degrees of involvement. Hence, it is possible for 
naturalists to explain in an impartial way how people behave 
(defined as ‘‘value’’) without making an immediate recommenda- 
tion for practical behavior. Most recent naturalists, at least, have 
attempted to avoid Mill’s overoptimism and have abandoned the 
attempt to frame a general standard of value. 

But this is not what is usually meant by ethics, object Ayer 
and others. It is psychology or sociology and is a redefinition of 
“ethics.’? They affirm that only the analysis of language is per- 
missible in philosophy and ethics. Actually, however, what we 
have are two separate programs: the analytic program is the 
linguistic program; the naturalistic program (one part at least) 
is the value program. The one calls for a redefinition of ‘‘phi- 
losophy’’ and its problems; the other for a redefinition of ‘‘ethics’’ 
and its problems. The first is interested in the analysis of human 
language and the second in the explanation of human hehavior. 
Both types of behavior are useful in terms of their contexts and 
their problems. 


IV 


If my analysis is correct, then the naturalistic attempt to 
define ‘‘value’’ or ‘‘good’’ is not @ priort bound to fail; and the 
question to be asked of any definition is not ‘‘Is it good or ob- 
ligatory?’’ (in the senses indicated), but ‘‘Is it true or war- 
ranted?’’ What, then, are the tests of true definition? First, a 
philosophical definition must be distinguished from a scientific 
definition; in no sense can philosophical definitions replace sci- 
entific definitions. Philosophical definitions have important prag- 
matic functions. They act as catalysts in the intellectual com- 
munity, giving insights and suggesting fruitful hypotheses for 
other scientists to investigate. They are intended to be generally 
consistent with experience; yet they frequently leap ahead of 
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existing empirical knowledge. (Philosophers try to relate their 
concepts to experience chiefly by the method of illustration ang 
example.) Both analysis and synthesis are the tools of philosophy, 
Ethical definitions are organizing concepts which help us to under. 
stand how human beings behave. 

But a definition is not merely required to follow common usage, 
There are no unalterable reasons why philosophy should continue 
to retain the terms ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ete. Such terms 
are not subsistent entities. True, philosophers usually intend their 
ethical concepts to apply to ‘‘real’’ properties; they prefer using 
terminology which has some commonly understood meaning. Yet, 
if definition is to overcome the difficulties of past inadequate in. 
terpretations, and if it is to avoid the confusing emotive effects 
of traditional terminology, some stipulation of new meaning must 
be admissible. Further, it may not be necessary (as Moore points 
out) to give a single definition to any ethical term. Human be- 
havior may be so complex that only plural definitions are possible. 
Philosophical definition, however, is at most general, not universal. 
Yet its very generality is useful, since it serves as a focus for 
interpreting an intellectual enterprise and suggesting problems 
for future inquiry. 

But the primary problem for value theory and ethics is to 
explain human nature. This is the specific problem of science— 
philosophy can only generalize from it. Two approaches are 
possible here. The first is a simple statistical description of human 
behavior, without any attempt at explanation. The second view 
emphasizes typological norms, which have the status of explanatory 
law, and searches for potentialities already implicit in human 
behavior. Whether you decide to apply the honorific term 
‘‘value’’ to the conclusions of simple description (value,) (‘‘priz- 
ings’’) or to explanatory law (value,) (‘‘appraisings’’) is really 
unimportant, since neither entails any necessary connection with 
obligation or action. Many naturalistic philosophers have pre- 
ferred value, over value, The difference between value, and 
value, indicates in part the difference between the linguistic ap- 
proach to ethics and the behavioral approach. The linguists are 
willing to consult common usage to determine the meaning of 
ethical terms; the naturalists, however, feel it necessary to investi- 
gate the underlying causes of behavior, not simply their final 
expressions. Thus there may be good grounds for defining value 
in terms of the laws of human behavior (value,), since all be- 
havior, including language, only has reference to the broader 
context of human activity—but this is not crucial. 

What I am suggesting as basic—namely, the unity of ethics 
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and social science—is not so far from Ayer’s accusation that 
naturalists turn ethics into psychology or sociology (I want to 

admit it); or from Moore, who insists that the province of ethics 

is ‘‘casuistry’’ (the search for intrinsic goods or, as I prefer to 

call them, the laws of life) ; or from Dewey and Perry, who want 

to investigate the causal conditions of behavior. This position does 

not unduly flout the traditional meaning of the term ‘‘ethics.’’ 

Indeed, it is consistent with the Greek view of ethics—an at- 

tempt to characterize the nature of man. The chief question for 
the science of value then is the question ‘‘ What is life?’’; value 
will be defined in terms of it. Thus the definition of value is 
equivalent to the definition of man. 

But it is well known that the value program has bogged down. 
One of the reasons for this morass is due to fears of naturalistic 
fallacy. I hope that I have in part dispelled these fears. Another 
reason for the lack of progress is simply that most of the defi- 
nitions offered thus far have not been sufficiently framed in terms 
of scientific knowledge. Indeed, the definition of ethical concepts 
has usually been carried on in an a priori fashion. I suspect that 
the definitions offered thus far are incomplete because they have 
been uncritically framed in terms of ‘‘individualistic’’ assumptions 
and are usually predicated on psychology or biology alone. Not 
enough attention has been paid to the other social sciences. 
Since human life is to a great extent socio-cultural, any explana- 
tion of man must take account of the full context, including 
anthropological, cultural, economic, political, and sociological fac- 
tors. Yet few have attempted a definition of value in terms of 
these materials.® Recent social science has suggested concepts— 
adjustment, homeostasis, equilibrium, ete——that may provide an 
important beginning both for individual personality and social 
structure. But we must be cautious. What is necessary is a 
complete social science, including a detailed theory of society. 

Thus the explanatory science of man, and not necessarily the 
criticism of actual moral problems of practice, is the direct problem 
of the science and philosophy of value. The principles of behavior 
become the principles of value, without any ultimate or ego-centric 
connotations. It is my thesis that it is a mistake for the non- 
naturalists to raise here the open-question objection. But this 
still leaves the problem of application, practical wisdom, or art. 
This is in large part the task of applied social mechanics. It is 
conceivable that there are two types of solutions, ‘‘ideal’’ and 


®There have been exceptions to this. See articles by C. E. Ayers and 
George R. Geiger in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 
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‘‘actual,’’ to problems of behavior. One may indicate the theo. 
retically correct solution to a problem, but any solution may he 
inadequate if it fails to recognize the character of the empirical 
subject matter. It is here, in respect to actual conditions, that the 
‘theory of decision,’’ or ‘‘logic of practice,’’ is so vital, for it 
must outline the methods of dealing with practical problems. Is 
the open-question argument here relevant? Does one in every 
problem of conduct have to raise ultimate ‘‘why’’ questions? | 
can only suggest that as a matter of fact we do not always do 
so, neither in everyday problems nor in problems of applied sci- 
ence and art: in medicine, law, psychiatry, engineering, education, 
etc. <A theory of practice can formulate ‘‘prescriptions’’ relevant 
to specific contexts without calling into question for that problem 
those contexts themselves (much the same as an analyst in his 
context or a scientist in his). Some progress has been made along 
these lines: ‘‘situational’’ criteria frequently give guidance for 
action and limit the range of relevant evidence; one cannot con- 
sider ends (as revealed by scientific explanation) without con- 
sidering knowledge of means and techniques (as invented by the 
mechanics of human engineering). 

But the problem of application is ultimately taken out of the 
hands of scientists and philosophers and is the direct obligation of 
society itself. The laws and potentialities of society, like those 
of nature and life, are given. While philosophers may propose 
Platonic Utopias in the sky, man lives with what he has. Any 
successful solution of the problems of practice must be in terms 
of existing structures which the sciences do not control. And it is 
about time that philosophers cease requiring of other philosophers 
absolute standards to solve practical problems. It just cannot be 
done. Yet there is a significant role for ethical philosophy—to 
understand the nature of human life and the laws by means of 
which it continues. 


Pau W. Kurtz 
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SUPER-, SUB-, OR PSEUDO-NATURALISM? 


HE expression supernaturalism carries advantages more 
multifarious than one could catalogue in a brief paper, but 

it seems to me that the chief strength of the term is sapped when 
theologians emasculate the primary meaning of the prefix, super. 
We are told that supernaturalism properly refers to a higher 
realm or system than that described by naturalism. Supernatural 
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js an adjective to be attached to that which is above nature.’ 
Supernaturalism, then, surmounts or transcends naturalism. A 
certain loftiness is exacted—or strongly suggested—by the quali- 
fication super. In spite of this virtue, however, some of our 
theologians do not appear able to live up to the primary meaning 
of super, even though these writers are apparently reluctant to 
renounce the advantages of supernaturalism. Indeed with the 
theologians we sometimes encounter notions which appropriately 
might be designated as sub-natural. 

One rightfully expects that the supernatural be located above 
(not below, not with) nature. 

Nevertheless—possibly due to so-called field and relativity 
theories—a few of our theologians fall short of the elevation 
requisite for claim to super. Thinkers such as A. N. Whitehead, 
Dr. Paul Tillich, and Dr. W. T. Stace appear quite open to this 
charge. For example, Whitehead’s deus continually surrenders 
supernaturalism by exchanging places with the world: ‘‘In every 
respect God and the World move conversely to each other in 
respect to their process.’’? Thus, if we move up then God moves 
down, and if we move down then God moves up. Under such cir- 
cumstances one cannot properly designate either man or God as 
super. 

The connection of modern theologizing with notions of rela- 
tivity is suggested by Dr. Stace as well as by Whitehead. Speaking 
of temporal sequence, Dr. Stace asks us to suppose that two events, 
X and Y, occur: 

Aceording to the theory of relativity, from the point of view of one space- 
time frame of reference, X may have occurred before Y, but from the point 


of view of another, Y may have occurred before X. Thus X may be both 
before and after Y.8 


Thus, Dr. Stace holds that from the frame of reference enjoyed 
by God, the world of nature is an illusion—but from the stand- 
point of nature, God is an illusion.* Further, he tells us that a 
man’s religion may be ‘‘inarticulate, formless,’’ and each man 
“must find his own way.’’® For the naive searcher, such as 
myself, it is extraordinarily difficult to find the way under such 
circumstances as described by Whitehead and Dr. Stace. These 


1The Oxford English Dictionary, 1933. 

2 Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality (New York, Macmillan, 1941), 
p. 529, 

8 Stace, W. T., Religion and the Modern Mind (New York, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1952), p. 243. 
4 Ibid., p. 247. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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doctrines no longer reveal the supernatural as above us (where it 
ought to be) nor do they even so much as tell us which way is up. 
Can one honestly decide whether these writers are concerned with 
the super- or the swb-natural? 

Another work which blurs orientation is that of Dr. Tillich, 
Dr. Tillich’s God is the ‘‘infinite power of being,’’ a power dis. 
closed in such guises as ‘‘the infinite ground of courage.’’* Qne 
might remark that although the term ground suggests downward- 
ness (or sub-nature) it is very unlikely that Being is either up or 
down. Certainly Dr. Tillich himself rejects supra-naturalism,; 
and one might presume that he would forthrightly oppose infra- 
naturalism. 

From my few excursions into modern theologizing—unguided 
and uninspired though my readings may be—scarcely any basis 
is revealed for rewarding some of our thinkers on non-natural 
matters with the title supernaturalist. At least such seems to be 
the case insofar as a literal interpretation of super is concerned, 
and apparently it would little avail the theologians themselves to 
appeal to a metaphorical usage of that prefix. Dr. Stace himself 
holds that we have to be able to say what metaphors ‘“‘literally 
stand for; or they mean nothing at all.’’® Now, what could super 
mean if not above? 

As a description, super no longer seems applicable to the 
notions of our more modern theologians, who nevertheless abjure 
and denounce mere naturalism. And although to some of us the 
term sub-naturalism might thereby appear to be the remaining 
choice for their systems, swb may be condemned by the theologians 
on the grounds of relativity theory as well as rejected on the 
charge of an invidious comparison. Of course, non-naturalism 
is a safe term but it lacks the verve and vitality which (in the 
spirit of fair play) ought to be permitted or assigned to theologiz- 
ing. With the foregoing considerations in mind, I would like to 
suggest that a title other than sub-naturalist, non-naturalist, or 
supernaturalist be made available for modern theologists. 

The more positive program that I am trying to advance is that 
the expressions pseudo-naturalist and pseudo-naturalism be used 
as replacements for supernaturalist and supernaturalism. 

Insofar as supernaturalism is used in reference to the doctrines 
of theologians such as Plato, Augustine, or even Aquinas, I per- 


6 Tillich, Paul, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), p. 64. 

7 Ibdid., pp. 64-65. 

8 Stace, op. cit., p. 16. 
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it sonally feel a twinge of nostalgia for that time-honored epithet. 
D. However, the emotion is, I presume, personal, and I would not 
h dogmatically insist on this sentiment. Seen by the light of rela- 

tivity notions, even the classic and medieval disclosures may be 
h. mentitled to super. On the other hand some of us may not think 
§- it fair to criticize the fathers from the vantage ground of con- 
le temporary theories. In any case, the moderns themselves are 
1. tending deliberately to forfeit warrant for the traditional prefix, 
ir which accordingly ought to be replaced by one more pertinent. 
, Pseudo-naturalism as a label pledges nothing which the theolo- 
1 gians cannot and do not fulfill. The term offers them a clear title 





and deed to their own field, and pseudo reveals virtues not paralleled 
d by its alternatives to super. Sub and infra, for example, are not so 
Is similar in sound to super as is pseudo. Pseudo-naturalism has an 
al alliterative and (in a sense) onomatopoetic kinship with super- 
e naturalism. Thus, after we have used pseudo-naturalism a few 
i, times, the expression comes as trippingly as supernaturalism. And 
bo if one forgets and uses supernaturalism from time to time, no 
if great harm is done. Unprcofound as these linguistic advantages 
ly may be, they are not to be despised. They may serve to facilitate a 
ow renovation of the old nomenclature. 


ST ee eT * 


JAMES R. SmmMONS 
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m Against the Stream; Shorter Post-War Writings, 1946-52. Karu 

1e Barta. New York: Philosophical Library [1954]. 253 pp. 

Z- $3.75. 

: There can be no question that, in the past two decades, at least, 
the name of Karl Barth has been the dominant one in European 
Protestantism. Not only has he commanded the scene through his 

at writings in dogmatic theology, but he has also been influential in 

d shaping the beliefs of Protestants on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
through the medium of preaching and lecturing. Against the 

eS Stream is, as the editor points out, a collection of shorter writings 

r- intended to reveal Barth not as the author of the gigantic Dog- 

x0 matik, but as the preacher and the man of political insight and 


decision. The book consists of some 15 pieces, all written since the 
close of the Second World War, and having as their principal 
theme the relation between Christian belief and political problems, 
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particularly the stand to be taken by Protestant Christianity in g 
Europe which finds itself caught ‘‘between East and West.” All 
of the essays and addresses but three deal with these political ques. 
tions; the exceptions are ‘‘The Christian Message and the New 
Humanism,’’ ‘‘The Jewish Problem and the Christian Answer,” 
and ‘‘The Christian Understanding of Revelation.’’ This last 
paper is the longest one in the collection and the one most closely 
connected with specifically theological and philosophical issues, 

Barth, it should be noted, is a theologian of discontinuity ; he ig 
engaged in opening the widest possible gulf between the ‘‘ world,” 
or the ‘‘natural,’’ and the specifically Christian. So impressed 
does he frequently appear to be with the Deus contra mundum that 
he is on the verge of using it as a criterion of truth: the more 
surely a view is ‘‘against the stream’’ and opposed to all human 
insight and expectation, the more likely is it to be both Christian 
and filled with truth (see especially p. 116). His approach is 
marked by a suspicion of all natural or human disciplines as pos- 
sible media of religious truth. Consequently he refuses to attempt 
the translation of classical theological language into any current 
idiom. He seems to be less sensitive than one with his vast learn- 
ing in historical theology ought to be concerning the variety of 
meanings suspended in the language of the classical Christian 
creeds. When, at many important points in his arguments, he 
relies on this traditional language, it is difficult to know exactly 
what he means to say and especially difficult to know whether he 
is simply reiterating the standpoint of past theologians or making 
a fresh start. One frequently feels that he is making a genuinely 
new and fruitful attempt to deal with current problems from a 
Christian perspective, but just when one wants most to understand 
him traditional language, with all of its ambiguity and uncertainty, 
confuses rather than communicates the insight. Barth has not 
considered carefully enough the limitations imposed on a theology 
which tries to make a devotional language function as a theological 
language. 

Two points may be singled out for further attention, one politi- 
cal and one philosophical. Barth is concerned, above all, to set 
the church in such relation to the political community as to avoid 
the twin evils invariably to be found in European Protestantism: 
the subordination, on the one hand, of the church to the state, and, 
on the other, the retirement of the church into a purely ‘‘spiritual” 
domain in which it has no concern for the political and social situa- 
tion in which it must live. Barth opposes both trends. Acting 
on the premise that we ‘‘ought to obey God rather than men,’’ he 
bids the church move in two directions at once: first, to maintain 
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sufficient independence of the state and civil society in order to 
proclaim its distinctively religious doctrine, and then to participate 
poth individually and corporately in the political situation by 
uttering the prophetic word when the time is ripe. Unfortunately 
it frequently happens that Barth has conceived the relation be- 
tween Christianity and actual society as so highly variable and 
contingent that there can be no clear word for society from the 
religious side. Proximate distinctions, not those between the good- 
ness of God and the evil of the world but distinctions between 
what is more or less in accord with the true good, are ruled out of 
court and the divine word seems equally distant from all human 
alternatives. For example, the Protestant Church, we are told, 
must stand between East and West (p. 144), refusing to identify 
Christianity with either of the two political ideologies on the 
ground that it is distinctively a religious faith existing temporarily 
within a political structure. This view, it must be said, is justified 
in the sense that Christianity cannot be identical with any political 
program, however comprehensive. In line with this position, 
Barth rejects, quite correctly, I believe, the idea of a Christian 
party in politics; the Christian can and must participate in politics, 
but not in a party whose aims are supposed to be identical with 
those of Christianity. On the other hand, despite Barth’s acknowl- 
edgment that ‘‘geographical and natural circumstances inevitably 
lead us to take sides with America and the Western hemisphere’”’ 
(p. 184), he refuses to admit that the ideals of the West are closer 
to classical Christian ideals than those of Communist origin. What 
Barth does not see, and it is something which might be seen by 
him if he paid more attention to ‘‘secular’’ thought, is that the 
negative judgment ‘‘A is not identical with B’’ still leaves the 
relation between A and B largely undetermined. It is one thing 
to refuse to identify Christianity with some other point of view, 
but quite another to show how the two are to be clearly and posi- 
tively related. When it comes to this more difficult task, Barth 
prefers to return to the doctrine of judgment in the Holy Spirit as 
a process which, because it cannot rely upon rules, seems to be 
capable of being carried out only by ‘‘prophetic individuals’’ 
possessed of insight (p. 121). His own activity in relation to 
the Hungarian Church and its problems would seem to furnish an 
example of what he has in mind (see pp. 118-124). 

The theological and philosophical point mentioned above is more 
intricate and it can scarcely be discussed in a paragraph. Never- 
theless the problem can at least be pointed out, especially since it 
is one which touches the very nerve of Barth’s theological method. 
In his paper on the Christian conception of revelation (pp. 205 ff.), 
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Barth proceeds, as is his custom, to sever all logical connection be. 
tween revelation in the ‘‘general sense’’ and the ‘‘Christian cop. 
notation of revelation.’’ This approach is, of course, consistent 
with his belief that God is ‘‘wholly other’’ and Christianity equally 
distant from all human understanding and rational perspectives, 
The result is that Christian faith must always appear in relation to 
the human mind as a ‘‘foreign body,’’ something discontinuous 
with the structure of both the one who is to receive it and the 
world in which it appears. What Barth fails to understand js 
that it would make no sense to contrast the general concept of 
revelation with the Christian understanding of the term if the 
latter were literally and quite precisely ‘‘wholly other than”? the 
former. Why not then contrast the Christian understanding of 
revelation with a stone or a star, for surely it is ‘‘wholly other 
than’’ these? And if we are told that such a contrast would be 
silly, we are at least entitled to be told why. The only answer 
possible is that stones and stars are not relevant to the matter at 
hand; but, if this is the reply, how comes the general concept of 
revelation to be relevant if the Christian concept of revelation is 
related to it by the relation ‘‘wholly other than’’? 

What Barth has overlooked is something he might have learned 
from Hegel, namely that there is a difference between the ‘‘bare 
other’’ and the ‘‘determinate other,’’ and the difference is precisely 
what establishes the relevance in question. 

No further discussion of this point is possible here, but it is 
vital to Barth’s entire program and so far as I can see it has 
escaped him. 


JoHN E. Smita 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Symbols and Values: An Initial Study. Thirteenth Symposium 
of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, edited 
by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, R. M. MaclIver, Richard 
McKeon. New York and London: Distributed by Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. xii, 827 pp. $6.00. 


This symposium is the first of two volumes to deal with the 
subject of symbols and values. As the concept of symbolism and 
its relation to contemporary culture has received far too little 
attention outside the work of professional philosophers, such as 
Cassirer, Whitehead, and Santayana, it is encouraging to find a 
representative group of scholars devoting themselves to a serious 
examination of this subject. As may be expected, the value of 
this volume lies in the variety of its perspectives and in the search- 
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ing problems it raises rather than in the uniformity of its ap- 
proach or in any definitive conclusions achieved. 

From the perspective of philosophy and semantics, the papers 
by Ernest Nagel, Richard McKeon, George Boas, Rudolph Allers, 
Philipp Frank, and Charles Frankel are especially significant. 
There is general agreement that ‘‘sign’’ and ‘‘symbol’’ are to be 
distinguished, the function of sign being denotative and that of 
symbol being essentially connotative. Furthermore, there is gen- 
eral recognition of the two functions of symbols, namely, com- 
munication and social unification. As Charles Frankel in par- 
ticular has emphasized, the fundamental philosophical problem 
concerns the cognitive value of symbols. There is a tendency on 
the part of the logical positivists, as represented by Philipp Frank, 
to differentiate between cognitive, factual symbols which refer to 
factual phenomena whose existence may be verified, and emotive as 
well as metaphysical symbols whose objects may not be so verified. 
The discussion in the various philosophical papers points to the 
conclusion that no such radical separation may be made. In the 
practical realm of ethics and politics, it is recognized, symbols have 
both intellectual content and emotional appeal. The practical 
problem is how to retain the intellectual clarity and truth of 
symbols and to resist manipulating symbols in the interests of 
political power and social expediency. The mythological abuse of 
symbols renders them impediments to communication rather than 
intelligible instruments of communication. One may indeed con- 
trol sociocultural reality up to a point through the manipulation 
of symbols of power which affect men’s beliefs and actions. But, 
so far as men are rational and human will is subject to the 
guidance of intelligence, the power of symbols depends upon their 
truth, upon belief in the reality and validity of the objects which 
they symbolize. 

The problem of the cognitive value of symbols appears again 
in the papers on religion and symbolism. The papers by Ben 
Zion Bokser, Mordecai Kaplan, Louis Finkelstein, Eugene Gal- 
lagher, John Lafarge, John E. Smith, and Amos N. Wilder are all 
thoughtful and stimulating analyses of various aspects of this 
problem. The paper by Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser, together with the 
interesting comments by Father Gallagher and Professor Wilder 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, focus attention most sharply 
on this fundamental issue. Rabbi Bokser takes the position that 
‘‘a recognition of the symbolic nature of religious knowledge makes 
it clear that we cannot attain absolute truth in our conception of 
God... . Judaism remains, however, unique in having drawn from 
these facts the inference that theological conformity must not be 
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expected of man, that religious truth must retain its fluidity ang 
freedom, and is not to be compressed into finely drawn creeds” 
(pp. 178, 179). Professor Wilder objects to this theological rela. 
tivism on the ground that symbols have a definite cognitive char. 
acter, ‘‘so that one theological symbol is more true or less true than 
another’’ (p. 181). Similarly Father Gallagher maintains the 
need for ‘‘theological conformity’’ at least in saying what God is 
not. It seems to me that Rabbi Bokser’s theological critics have 
eorrectly appraised the issue: radical theological relativism is open 
to the same difficulties and criticism which are applicable to other 
forms of cultural relativism. The position of symbolic relativism 
versus some form of symbolic absolutism which affirms the ob. 
jective, cognitive value of symbols remains the fundamental philo. 
sophical issue. 

The papers dealing with the bearing of symbolism on the social 
sciences show a degree of sophistication and practical import 
which renders them extremely illuminating. The contributions by 
Dorothy D. Lee, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Daniel Lerner, Quincy Wright, 
Sydney G. Margolin, Talcott Parsons, Felix S. Cohen, Julius Cohen, 
and Harold D. Lasswell are especially significant. Dr. Lee brings 
to bear the perspective of anthropology in support of her thesis 
that ‘‘the symbol is not a thing, but that it is rather a point ina 
creative process, that of symbolization, whereby the physical 
reality is transformed into the thing, the experienced reality” 
(p. 79). Harold Lasswell and Ithiel de Sola Pool explain how 
the social sciences may study symbols as objective social events 
having operational implications (p. 353). Operationally, ‘‘the 
meaning of a symbol to a given person’’ is said to be ‘‘the sum 
of the contexts in which that person will use that symbol’’ (p. 
354). Felix Cohen indicates how word choices function as value 
indicators and provides lists of ‘‘eulogistic,’’ ‘‘in-between,’’ and 
‘*dyslogistic’? words. Julius Cohen explains how symbols tend 
to function in law as self-evident conclusions which enable the 
demands of special interests to become identified with the value 
symbols which are under the protection of the court. Once again 
it is shown that the problem of the cognitive value of symbols is the 
one underlying much of contemporary jurisprudence as well as the 
actual practice of the law. 

Taken as a whole, this symposium volume is of absorbing in- 
terest and should prove a valuable source of reference in opening 
up the important subject of symbolism and its bearing on modern 
culture for further study and research. 


Davip BIDNEY 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Emotive Proposttions: A Study of Value. Soren Haién. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1954. 232 pp. 


The title of this book indicates at once that it is not just an- 
other defense of the emotive theory of ethics. Halldén’s main 
thesis is that there are emotive propositions and therefore that 
there are propositions of value which are objective in the sense 
of being true or false. The only thing in common between his 
view and the emotive theory is the appearance of the word 
“emotive’’; his use of the word is entirely different from that 
of the emotivists. 

Halldén admits at the outset that there is something ‘‘pe- 
culiar’’ about concepts of value as compared to factual concepts. 
He says: ‘‘We might perhaps say that propositions of value are 
characterized by a peculiar emotional tone lacking in factual 
propositions’’ (p. 10), and ‘‘ Apparently, we have better justifica- 
tion for asserting This physical object 1s red than for asserting 
This physical object is lovely, but why? This question is difficult 
to answer’’ (p. 157). He attempts to explain this by asserting 
that ‘emotional factors’’ are involved in the use of value concepts 
whereas factual concepts are devoid of this peculiar emotional 
tone. But this is as far as he goes with the emotivists. If there 
is such a position, Halldén seems to stand midway between ordi- 
nary naturalists like Perry who believe that the logic of value terms 
is not peculiar at all but is the same as that which applies to any 
other empirical terms and those who, like Stevenson, contend that 
the use of value terms is radically different from that of ordinary 
factual ones. Halldén believes that there is something odd about 
value words but he is not willing to relegate them to the catch-all 
of ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ He is a traditional empiricist of the 
sensationalist sort who accepts a correspondence theory of truth 
and a theory of meaning according to which significant terms 
must be defined through words which refer to sense-data. He 
says: ‘‘We must enquire what ‘impressions’ correspond to con- 
cepts of value, to concepts like good, bad, duty, moral goodness, 
beauty’’ (p. 9). Since Halldén assumes that there are concepts of 
value, the task he sets himself is to discover what the referents 
of such concepts are. His method, therefore, is not new. Propo- 
sitions of value are meaningful; therefore the concepts occurring 
in these propositions must have a referent. Working on similar 
assumptions, Moore found a simple non-natural property, Lewis 
found satisfaction, Perry found interest, and Halldén discovers 
“emotive properties.’’ Like them, he is so thoroughly imbued with 
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the doctrine of reference that he neglects seriously to consider the 
possibility that value judgments may have a use or be valid with. 
out having any referent at all. He merely asserts that those who 
deny that ethical statements are true or false in the ordinary em. 
pirical sense and yet say that they are valid or invalid are guilty 
of a gross misuse of the word ‘‘validity.’’ For him there are only 
two possibilities: either value judgments are meaningless expres. 
sions of emotion or they express concepts which have definite 
referents capable of being identified by the ordinary canons of 
empiricism. He rejects the first alternative and in consequence 
is forced to search for corresponding ‘‘impressions’’ for value 
concepts. 

Halldén’s first step is to prove the existence of what he calls 
‘‘emotive properties.’’ In view of the fact that we often ‘‘ project” 
our emotions on objects in the external world, he says: ‘‘To every 
projected emotional content, there corresponds a property which 
ean be abstracted. Let us call these properties ‘emotive prop. 
erties.’ An emotive property is then one which stands in the 
same relation to the content of some emotion as the property of 
blueness does to the blue color of visual perception. Further, an 
emotive proposition is one in which an emotive property is asserted 
of something’’ (p. 43). We know this, according to him, pri- 
marily by introspection. He contends that we are aware of emotive 
properties in the same way as we are aware of color properties. 
An example of an emotive proposition is ‘‘ That spider is horrible.” 
We can be aware of horribleness without feeling horror. Thus 
an emotive proposition is not itself emotive. 

The main arguments for the existence of emotive propositions 
are of the following sort: (1) it is logically possible to be aware of 
emotive properties, (2) Halldén himself is aware of such entities, 
and (3) the existence of propositions which contain emotive prop- 
erties are ‘‘in conformity with the laws of psychology.’’ 

But granted that there may be such entities as emotive propo- 
sitions, what connection do they have with value? Halldén as- 
serts that ‘‘All emotive propositions are propositions of value. 
I think this is plain though I cannot find anything to support my 
contention’’ (p. 45). This is typical. At many crucial points 
similar admissions are made. 

Having shown to his own satisfaction that there are emotive 
properties and emotive propositions, Halldén next discusses the 
question of the meaningfulness and validity of such propositions. 
The argument goes something like this: emotive propositions, and, 
hence, value propositions, have referents, namely emotive prop- 
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erties, therefore they are meaningful. And ‘‘meaningful’’ is used 
simply as a synonym for ‘‘true or false.’ Thus while Halldén 
begins by noting a radical difference between value sentences and 
factual sentences, in the end, this difference vanishes because propo- 
sitions of value are verified in the same fashion as any scientific 
or factual statement. For the most part, Halldén appeals vaguely 
to “‘awareness’’ and ‘‘experience’’ to substantiate his theory. But 
he also makes a great show of the method of logical construction 
which does not, however, materially advance his analysis. For ex- 
ample, he attempts to show that propositions of value are logical 
constructs ‘‘built up of two kinds of elements, factual and emotive’’ 
(p. 187). He also asserts that emotive propositions are logically 
meaningful as well as empirically meaningful. A sentence is 
logically meaningless if it is circular, gives rise to a paradox, or 
suffers from serious obscurity. Emotive propositions are said to be 
free from these sins; ergo, they are not logically meaningless. 
Thus the book is another verbally ingenious attempt to make 
questions of value scientific, and perhaps it is another, more com- 
plicated, failure to do so. 

The final topic has to do with the relation of emotive propo- 
sitions to common-sense valuations. The phrase which is char- 
acteristic of common-sense valuations is ‘‘moral necessity.’’ I 
found this part of Halldén’s book less clear than any other part. 
He says: ‘‘A concept of moral necessity is logically implied in 
many concepts of value. If it is my duty to perform a certain 
action at a certain moment, then this is due to some factual re- 
lationship between myself, the action and the moment”’ (p. 189). 
Precisely in what sense ‘‘logically’’ and ‘‘is due to ’’ are used 
in this quotation remains a mystery to me. Halldén at any rate 
rejects the naturalistic fallacy although in the beginning of the 
book this was not at all clear. Value propositions, he contends, 
are inferrible from factual ones. Moreover, such ‘‘common-sense’’ 
ideas as duty or beauty are to be constructed from factual con- 
cepts. Yet ‘‘some concept of moral necessity is logically in- 
volved in most common-sense valuations’’ (p. 209). What this 
concept is Halldén never adequately explains. 

Halldén’s purpose, then, has been to construct a theory in 
which propositions of value would be objective in the sense of 
being true or false and at the same time to account for the pe- 
culiarity of value judgments or their practicality by introducing 
“emotive properties.’’ The attempt is not, I think, successful. 


Liuwian W. AIKEN 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


I. M. Bochenski, O.P., Professor at the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, will be visiting professor at the University of Notre 
Dame during the academic year 1955-56. He will teach a courg 
on Contemporary Logic and a course on The History of Logical 
Problems. During the first semester he will also deliver a series 
of general lectures on Existentialism and during the second 
semester on Dialectical and Historical Materialism. Dr. Bochenskj 
was President of the International Union of Logicians, Methodolo. 
gists, and Philosophers of Science, which held its last meeting at 
Amsterdam in September of 1954. 





The Fourth International Thomistic Congress will be held 
at Rome, September 13-17, 1955, under the auspices of the 
Pontifical Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. The general 
theme of the Congress will be the doctrine of St. Thomas in relation 
to (1) the present state of the sciences, (2) Hegelian and Marxist 
dialectic, and (3) questions raised by existentialism. 

Those who wish to take part in the Congress or obtain further 
information concerning it are requested to communicate with the 
Pontificia Accademia Romana di S. Tommaso, Palazzo della Cancel- 
leria Apostolica, Piazza della Cancelleria, 1, Roma, Italia. 





A system of ‘‘Notehand for Psychologists,’’ prepared by Wil- 
liam §. Taylor, Professor of Psychology in. Smith College, was 
reported in The American Psychologist in 1947 and 1952, and 
again in 1955. While designed primarily for psychologists, the 
system appears to be useful for philosophers also. It consists 
essentially of abbreviations for prefixes and suffixes, for words of 
frequent occurrence, and for technical terms, including philosophi- 
cal ones. According to the reports mentioned, it ‘‘avoids the 
difficulties of shorthand and is easily learned.’’ It is intended 
‘‘primarily for making notes and for drafting letters, manu- 
scripts, etc., by hand,’’ but ‘‘is largely adapted to typing.’’ It 
“reduces ordinary writing about 30%, and psychological writing, 
35%.’’ 

The system is available in mimeographed form (5 pages) at 
approximate cost, 21 cents in stamps per copy, from 15 Pierce 
Hall, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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